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Editorial: The Real Pillar of Strength 


With the adoption of new foreign language requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree, the Faculty of the Graduate School has reached a new stage in its 
history. The requirements themselves are not really novel; singly or as a 
group, they occur elsewhere in graduate schools in this country. And, in 
fact, by continuing to require foreign languages at all —— and two of them, 
at that! —— the Faculty may seem to some to be very conservative. 

The novelty does not lie in the requirements, but rather in the disclosure 
of a prevailing conviction, clearly evidenced by the Faculty’s approval of the 
requirements, that the department, even someone else’s department, is a 
reliable, dependable, responsible group of men. 

The Faculty voted to entrust the administering of the examinations to 
the departments; and it voted this in the belief that the departments would 
not abuse the new “liberties” 


possible oral examinations, possible 
dictionary examinations, possible exclusion of the language departments 
from participation in the examinations —— to lower the standards of the 
Graduate School. 

Long since, the individual departments have set their own standards for 
admitting students; they have established their own requirements in courses 
and seminars and general examinations; they have been sole judges of the 
acceptability of dissertations in their own fields. Who else, what other body 
of men, had the expert knowledge to fix such standards? Now, in an area 
where all but language departments have been denied expertness, they have 
assumed the responsibility of fixing (to a degree) their own foreign language 
requirements and of administering them. 

This new responsibility may well prove to be annoying and irritating, 
at least in its first stages. The department will be brought sharply to the 
realization of the low estate to which foreign language study has sunk in 
our undergraduate colleges. The department can no longer hide behind the 
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impersonality of a Graduate School rule. It must meet, and answer, face to 
face, the aggrieved cries, “But, Sir, why do J need German?” “But, Sir, 
the Choctaw Department permits the use of the dictionary in both examina- 
tions!” “But, Sir, I always do better in an oral examination!” 

The way in which the men in the department handle these problems, 
the deftness, the balanced judgment, the sense of proportion with which 
they fit their language requirements into their other rules, will demonstrate 
the maturity and strength of the department. 

For the real pillar of strength in the Graduate School is the department. 
It is the department that establishes standards in training students. It is 
in the department that adjustments and advances are made, on the basis 
of experience, in improving graduate instruction. It is the department that 
staffs itself, selects its own personnel; these men are the points of contact 
between a discipline and the tyro; their personalitics, their aggregate judg- 
ment and experience are the Graduate School. —M.E.A. 


ForEIGN STUDENTS AT THE GRADUATE LEVEL 


Of the 176 foreign students (from 
42 countries) studying at Boston Uni- 
versity this past semester, 90 (from 32 
countries) were enrolled in Schools and 
Colleges at the graduate level. The 
Graduate School had the largest num- 
ber of foreign students, 38; the School 
of Theology, 14; the School of Medi- 
cine, 10; the School of Social Work, 9; 
the College of Business Administration, 
Graduate Division, 7; the School of 
Public Relations and Communications, 
7; and the School of Education, 5. 

The largest national group in all 
these Schools and Colleges numbered 


10, from India; a close second was 
China, with 9 students. The other 
countries represented, with the number 
of students from each, were: Japan, 8; 
Canada and the Philippines with 6 
each; Greece and Korea with 5 each; 
Israel, 4; Czechoslovakia, 3; Colombia, 
Egypt, England, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Gold Coast, Liberia, Lithuania, 
Nigeria, and Norway, with 2 each; and, 
finally, 1 each from Austria, British 
West Indies, Chile, Guatemala, Iran, 
Italy, Latvia, Malaya, Panama, Poland, 
Switzerland, and Venezuela. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR STUDY OF BLIND 


The Amcrican Foundation for the 
Blind offers annually a limited number 
of research fellowships of $1500. each 
for graduate students and other indi- 
viduals carrying out research on the 
blind. This fellowship program is 
intended to support research in the 
following or related areas: the adjust- 
ment of the blind, the counseling of 
the blind, the training of the blind, 
social forces affecting the blind. The 
investigation may cover any age group. 
Research on the deaf-blind in areas like 


those listed above will receive consid- 
eration. 

Applicants may be either blind or 
sighted. The Foundation expects 
interest chiefly from departments of 
Psychology, Education, and Sociology. 

Since awards are made generally in 
the autumn months during the early 
part of the academic year, applicants 
are urged to submit projects before 
October 15th. Application blanks may 
be had upon request from the Direc- 
tor of Research Planning, American 
Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
Street, New York 11, New York. 
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Statistical Information in the State Government 


KennetH D. HutcHInson 


Professor of Marketing 


Since you are at this moment engaged 
in reading a journal devoted in part to 
research, it is only fair to assume that 
you have an interest in the subject and 
that you may at some time in the future 
be faced with a research assignment of 
your own. If the success of your 
research project will depend to some 
extent upon adequate supporting statis- 
tics in social or business subjects, the 
following exposition will probably 
prove to be helpful. 

Business research men, as well as 
students of sociology and economics, are 
normally quite familiar with the statis- 
tical offerings of the Federal Govern- 
ment; but, whatever has been the 
availability of such materials in other 
state jurisdictions, such information has 
up to the present time been obtained 
only with great labor from the various 
departments of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. In theory, anyway, one 
could take a trip to the State library 
in Boston; but even if he were to do 
so, he would not find the list of infor- 
mation sources in any handy form. 
Unless the observer were especially dili- 
gent, he could easily leave without 
becoming aware of much of the fine 
statistics which were at hand. 

This problem became rather acute 
for a group of market research men 
around Boston whose work requires 
them to keep a steady check on the 
changes in living conditions, in eco- 
nomic factors, and, in short, in every 
movement that might affect the mar- 
kets for business. Several of these men 
were fairly sure that the State House 
contained considerable amounts of 


statistics of which they, along with 
countless others, were unaware. They 
decided to remedy the situation. 

The association under which market 
research men, practitioners stu- 
dents alike, are organized, is known 
as the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, and the group specifically con- 
cerned with the present problem is 
known as its New England Chapter. 
Fortunately, the Chapter had some 
funds that were available for carrying 
on such a project; and so two thousand 
dollars were set aside to complete the 
investigation. 

It was proposed to hire two research 
men to spend full time on the project 
of visiting every bureau and department 
within the State government with a 
view to ferreting out the types of use- 
ful statistical information collected 
therein. It was estimated that two men 
would be able to do the job in two 
months time. 

The two men selected were at that 
time instructors in Marketing at Boston 
University College of Business Admin- 
istration, Mr. John P. Alevizos and Mr. 
Russell E. Cosgrove. 

Their first task was to enlist the 
cooperation of Governor Paul A. Dever, 
who supplied them with letters of intro- 
duction to the various heads of the 
departments of the State government. 
These letters proved to be sufficient to 
permit of free access to all sources of 
information acquired by the State. 

All twenty-seven different depart- 
ments of the Commonwealth were 
visited, and the kinds of information 
offered by each were classified under 
some 223 different sub-headings. Under 
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many of these sub-headings are to be 
found even further detailed classifica- 
tions running into the thousands. Not 
all the information uncovered was of a 
statistical character; for, since the pro- 
ject was sponsored primarily by busi- 
ness men, some of the headings turned 
out to pertain to regulations under 
which business can be conducted in the 
Commonwealth; this latter group, how- 
ever, represents only a small part of the 
final findings. 

Not since 1927 has any listing or 
index of the statistical resources of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts been 
made. It would not be surprising to 
discover that many of these accumula- 
tions of statistics are published regu- 
larly and are available for public distri- 
bution, but that they are not well 
known. There are others that are 
regularly compiled and would be avail- 
able on application, although no regu- 
lar mailing list is maintained; these 
are, for the most part, in mimeographed 
or rexographed form. There are also 
other statistics that are tabulated by 
various departments; they can be 
obtained only within the offices of the 
department involved, but they are 
open to any investigator who might be 
interested. 


It was with respect to these last two 
types of information, those statistics 
that are not freely circulated or are 
not circulated at all, that Messrs. 
Alevizos and Cosgrove were able to 
make their greatest contributions. It 
has been the disclosure of the where- 
abouts of such data that has brought 
the most commendations. It would be 
a mistake to attempt to name over a 
few of the more interesting aspects of 
such discoveries, since such a discussion 
would tend to detract from the over-all 
thoroughness and wide-spread character 
of the findings. 


The form that the study finally took 
was a booklet, fifty-three pages long, 
entitled Marketing Information in the 
State Government: Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The first forty-three 
pages list in alphabetical order the 
various departments of the State 
government; and under these headings 
are to be found listings of all the 
statistical information and services 
offered. The last ten pages of the study 
make perhaps the most useful contribu- 
tion of all, in that they are a well- 
worked out index and cross-index by 
topics of the many subjects upon which 
the Commonwealth has data. 


Topics to be found can be sum- 
marized under the following: Aero- 
nautics, Agriculture, Banking, Civil 
Service, Conservation, Correction and 
Penology, Industrial Development, 
Education, Employment Security, Fair 
Trade Laws, Insurance, Labor, Marine 
Fisheries, Milk Control, Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, Motor Vehicles, State Plan- 
ning, Public Health, Public Utilities, 
Public Welfare, Public Works, Racing. 
The index also discloses a surprising 
list of materials to be found in the 
offices of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth and of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Commission. 

Total costs for the project, including 
publication, amount to two thousand 
dollars; and every indication is that the 
expenditure has rendered an excellent 
service. As marketing research men 
are being saved many valuable hours 
in uncovering desired information, so, 
it is hoped, others will be assisted. 
Every library in the state should have a 
copy of the booklet. 


Other groups in other states may 
well follow the example of the New 
England Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association and prepare simi- 
lar booklets for their states. 


Doctoral Dissertations, June, 1952 


To form a permanent and readily accessible record, the Journat lists 
herewith the June, 1952, recipients of the Doctorate from the School of 
Theology, the School of Education, and the Graduate School. 

The dissertations may be consulted by inter-library loan, as follows: 
Th.D, dissertations from the School of Theology Library; Ed.D. dissertations 
from the School of Education Library (and from the United States Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C.); Ph.D. dissertations from the Chenery 
Library. In addition, printed abstracts of the Th.D. and Ph.D. dissertations 
may be obtained from the Graduate School office. 


Doctor oF THEOLocy — TuH.D. 


Otis Gerald Carnes, B.A., Stephen F. Austin State College, 1932; B.D., Yale 
Divinity School, 1935. “An Effective Evangelism for the Town and 
Country Church.” 

Kyung Yun Chun, B.D., Nippon Theological Seminary, 1946; Th.M., 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 1949. “The Resurrection of Jesus in 
Luke-Acts and in the Fifteenth Chapter of First Corinthians.” 

Timothy Yu Hsi Chow, B.A., Soochow University, 1938; M.R.E. and B.D., 
Nanking Theological Seminary, 1941. “A Comparison of Jesus and 
Confucius as Teachers.” 


Doctor oF EpucatTion — Ep.D. 


Margaret Elizabeth Allen, B.S. in Ed., Boston University, 1942; Ed.M., 
Boston University, 1949. “The Significance of Interests and the Stability 
of the Interest Patterns of Adolescents.” 

Marie Plodrova Dolansky, B.S. in Ed., Boston University, 1949; Ed.M., Boston 
University, 1950. “The Weighting of Test Items in Terms of the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Communication for the Purpose of Increasing 
Prediction.” 

Lawrence Joseph Newell, B.S. in Ed., Salem State Teachers College, 1942; 
Ed.M., Boston University, 1949. “Performance of High and Low 
Achievers in Special Classes for the Mentally Retarded on Selected Capac- 
ity Instruments.” 

Charles Lester Peltier, A.B., Clark University, 1930; Ed.M., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1937. “The Civic Affairs Interests of High School Seniors.” 
Naomi Natalie Vallee, B.S. in Ed., Boston University, 1948; Ed.M., Boston 

University, 1949. “A Nutritional Study of Delinquents.” 

Charles Augustus Woodbury, Jr., B.Ed., Keene Teachers College, 1948; 
Ed.M., Boston University, 1950. “The Effect of Community Status upon 
the Differential Achievement of School Children.” 
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Doctor oF PHitosopHy — Pxu.D. 
Biochemistry 


Marjorie Moira Davison, B.A., Dalhousie University, 1937; A.M., Boston 
University, 1949. “Acid Phosphomonoesterase of the Human Prostate.” 

Morton Kanter Schwartz, B.A., Lehigh University, 1948; A.M., Boston 
University, 1949. “Substrate Specificity of Phosphatase.” 


Chemistry 


Martha Jane Bergin, A.B., Radcliffe College, 1945; A.M., Boston University, 
1950. “The Electrochemical Behavior of Membranes in Liquid Ammonia 
and the Analytical Significance of this Behavior.” 

Robert Harris Maybury, B.S., Eastern Nazarene College, 1944; A.M., Boston 


University, 1948. “The Adiabatic Compressibilities of Concentrated 
Metal-Ammonia Solutions.” 


Church History 


Alfred Carter, A.B., University of Saskatchewan, 1935; B.D., St. Andrew's 
College, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 1938. “The Life and Labors of the 
Reverend Robert Terrill Rundle, Pioneer Missi nary to the Saskatchewan, 
Canada.” 

John Julian Jenkins, A.B., Boston University, 1948; S.T.B., Boston University, 
1949. “The Structure and Function of the American Negro Church in 
Race Integration.” 

James Stuart Udy, B.A., Sydney University, 1942; S.T.B., Boston University, 
1949. “Attitudes within the Protestant Churches of the Occident toward 


the Propagation of Christianity in the Orient — An Historical Survey 
up to 1914.” 


Classics 


George Antonio Laberge, A.B., Assumption College, 1937; A.M., Boston 
University, 1940. “Select Documents Relating to the History of the 


Acciaiuoli (1319-1364), with Special Reference to Niccolo Acciaiuoli 
(1310-1365).” 


Education 


James Bernard Sullivan, A.B., Boston College, 1935; M.S., Boston College, 
1936. “Science in New England Teacher Training.” 


English Language and Literature 


John Lemuel Bastian, Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1932. “Smollett’s and 
Goldsmith’s Histories and the Mid-Eighteenth Century Reaction to the 
Genre of History.” 


Arthur Kreisman, A.B., Brigham Young University, 1942; A.M., Boston 


University, 1943. “Oliver Wendell Holmes and the Genesis of 
Naturalism.” 
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Samuel French Morse, A.B., Dartmouth College, 1936; A.M., Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1938. “An Examination of the Practice and Theory of Wallace 
Stevens.” 

William Laurence Sullivan, A.B., Harvard University, 1948; A.M., Boston 
University, 1949, “The Use of the Supernatural in the Prose Fiction of 
Walter De La Mare.” 


History 


Charles Wesley Akers, A.B., Eastern Nazarene College, 1947; A.M., Boston 
University, 1948. “The Life of Jonathan Mayhew (1720-1766).” 

Gerard Laval Campagna, A.B., Assumption College, 1934; A.M., Columbia 
University, 1937. “The Foreign Relations of the Turkish Republic, 
1923-1945.” 

James Joseph Heslin, B.S., Boston College, 1949; A.M., Boston University, 
1949. “The New England Loyal Publication Society: An Aspect in the 
Molding of Public Opinion during the Civil War.” 

J. Daniel Loubert, A.B., Assumption College, 1945; A.M., Boston University, 
1947, “The Orientation of Henry Wilson (1812-1856).” 

Robert Harold Riefe, A.B., Colby College, 1944; A.M., Boston University, 


1948. “The Newspaper and the Development of American Culture, 
1704-1754.” 


Microbiology 


Ernest Herman Blaustein, A.B., Boston College, 1941; M.P.H., Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1942. “The Production, Concentration, Purifi- 
cation, and Properties of Staphylokinase.” 

Samuel Bernard Formal, A.B., Brown University, 1944; Sc.M., Brown Uni- 
versity, 1948. “A Quantitative Estimate of Agglutinins in Three 
Shigella flexneri Antisera.” 


Music 


Artin Samuel Arslanian, Mus.B., Boston University, 1948; A.M., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1949. “Concerto for Double-Bass and Orchestra.” 

John Michael Glowacki, Mus.B., New England Conservatory, 1942; A.M., 
Boston University, 1949. “The History of Polish Opera.” 


Philosophy 


Earl Edward Barrett, A.B., Asbury College, 1920; B.D., Gordon College, 
1928; S.T.M., Gordon College, 1929; S.T.D., Gordon College, 1930; A.M., 
Boston University, 1932. “Types of Religious Certainty Implied by 
Kant’s Treatment of the Problem of God.” 

Richard Nelson Bender, A.B., Boston University, 1943; A.M., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1944. “Prolegomena to the Derivation of Moral Laws from 
Psychological Data.” 
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Benjamin Judson Browne, A.B., Boston University, 1943; B.D., Union 
Theological Seminary, 1946. “Recent Interpretations of Plato’s Social 
Philosophy as Fascistic.” 


Richard Carleton Gilman, A.B., Dartmouth College, 1944. “The General 
Metaphysics of W. E. Hocking.” 

Alvin Harold Kauffman, A.B., Eastern Nazarene College, 1939; A.M., Bos- 
ton University, 1945. “Elan Vital, Nisus, and Creativity as Treated in 
the Thought of H. Bergson, S. Alexander, and A. N. Whitehead.” 

Thomas Foster Lindley, Jr., A.B., Oklahoma City University, 1943; S.T.B., 
Boston University, 1945. “The Philosophical Presuppositions of Thomas 
Jefferson’s Social Theories.” 

Frederick Warner McConnell, A.B., Boston University, 1944; S.T.B., Boston 
University, 1946. “Experience and Idealism as Treated by Berkeley, 
Kant, and James Ward.” 

Warren Edward Steinkraus, A.B., Baldwin-Wallace College, 1943; S.T.B., 


Boston University, 1946. “The Given in Certain Epistemological Theories 
since 1920.” 


Physics 


Virginia May Brigham, A.B., Bosten University, 1936; A.M., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1945. “A Theoretical Evaluation of Normal Frequencies of 
Vibration of the Isomeric Pentanes.” 

Duane Uson Gaskell, A.B., Atlantic Union College, 1942; A.M., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1948. “A Theoretical Evaluation of the Skeletal Force Constants 
of Azomethane.” 


Physiology 
Clement Addison Stone, B.Sc., University of Nebraska, 1946; M.Sc., Uni- 


versity of Illinois, 1948. “Specificity and Selectivity of Action cf Selected 
Aryl-Haloalkylamine Adrenergic Blocking Agents.” 


Psychology 


Irving Harold Frank, A.B., Harvard College, 1947; A.M., Boston University, 
1948. “A Genetic Evaluation of Perceptual Structurization in Certain 
Psychoneurotic Disorders by Means of the Rorschach Technique.” 

Martin Myer Grossack, A.B., Northeastern University, 1948; A.M., Boston 
University, 1949. “The Effect of Cooperation and Competition upon 
Small Group Cohesiveness, Social Influence, and Communication.” 

Bertrand Klass, B.S., University of Kentucky, 1948; A.M., Boston University, 
1949. “The Role of Expectations in Determining Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction.” 

Harold Robert Musiker, A.B., Northeastern University, 1943; A.M., Boston 
University, 1947. “Sex Identification and Other Aspects of the Person- 
ality of the Male Paranoid Schizophrenic.” 
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Cesareo Dennis Pefia, A.B., Boston University, 1947; A.M., Boston Uni- 
versity, 1948. “Genetic Parallels of Perceptual Structurization in Cerebral 
Pathology as Reflected in Rorschach Test Responses.” 


Psychology of Religion 


David Rudolph Belgum, A.B., University of Minnesota, 1944; B.D., North- 
western Lutheran Theological Seminary, 1946. “The Role of the Chap- 


lain in the Care of the Patient.” 


Richard White Boyd, B.A., Maryville College, 1943; B.D., McCormick 
Theological Seminary, 1946; M.Ed., University of Pittsburgh, 1949. “The 
Use of Group Psychotherapy in the Professional Training of Ministers.” 

James Asbury Whitesel, A.B., Randolph-Macon College, 1940; B.D., Duke 


University, 1943. “Parental Relationships of Theological Students in 
Reference to Dominance-Submission.” 


Social Ethics 


Edward Eldredge Brewster, A.B., Bates College, 1931; A.M., University of 


Pennsylvania, 1932; B.D., Drew Theological Seminary, 1937. 


“Pat- 


terns of Social Concern in Four American Protestant Denominations.” 
Joseph Norris Loper, A.B., Asbury College, 1942; $.T.B., Boston University, 


1944. 
Christianity.” 


Systematic Theology 


“The Leading Conceptions of Property in American Social 


Jack Stewart Boozer, Ph.B., Emory University, 1940; B.D., Emory University, 
1942. “The Place of Reason in Paul Tillich’s Concept of God.” 

Oswald Schrag, A.B., Bethel College, 1942; B.D., Hartford Theological 
Seminary, 1945; S.T.M., Hartford Theological Seminary, 1948. “Existen- 
tialism and Rationalism in the Theological Method of Nels F. S. Ferré.” 


DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN 


Mr. Paul K. Ackermann, Instructor 
in German, has been awarded a travel- 
ing fellowship to go to Badenweiler, 
Germany, this summer to study the 
papers and manuscripts of the Alsatian 
poet René Schickele. These manu- 
script materials are now in the hands 
of the widow, who has now for the first 
time given permission for the consulta- 
tion of these papers. René Schickele 
died in 1940. He was a well-known 
literary figure in Europe, but his later 
work has been very much neglected 
because he wrote in German and was 


prohibited in Germany under the 
Nazis. Recently a literary prize which 
bears his name has been established for 
the best post-war German literary work. 
As an Alsatian, Schickele worked 
unceasingly for friendship and under- 
standing between France and Germany. 
He was the best example of a good 
European. Since no biography or exten- 
sive critical treatment of Schickele’s 
work exists, Mr. Ackermann plans to 
write a book about the life and work 
of the poet. 
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Student Research 


PsycHOLOGY 


How are individuals influenced by 
their knowledge that other persons in 
a discussion group agree or disagree 
with them? Does information about 
the group’s opinions make the indi- 
vidual change his own opinions in the 
direction of group standard or does it 
intensify his original opinion? What 
is the relation between the kinds of 
opinions expressed privately and the 
amount and direction of change of 
opinion in a group discussion? 

These problems are the focus of a 
doctoral dissertation in Social Psychol- 
ogy now being prepared by Mr. Law- 
rence E. Schlesinger, a graduate student 
in the Department of Psychology, under 
the direction of Proiessor Robert Chin. 
The study is partially supported by 
a Sigmund Livingston Fellow ship 
awarded by B'nai B’rith. 

Mr. Schlesinger’s study stems from 
earlier work which shows a strong 
tendency for persons to conform to a 
uniform group opinion even when con- 
formity is in the face of observed 
“fact.” This present study extends to 
the changes of communications of per- 
sons (whose opinions have been pre- 
viously ascertained) when they gradu- 
ally find themselves either a minority 
of one, or in partial agreement and par- 
tial disagreement, or in full agreement 
with a unanimous face-to-face discus- 
sion group. 

Subjects for the experiment were 
first given a test of attitudes toward a 
minority, an anti-semitism assessment 
developed by Dr. Daniel Levinson at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 
On the basis of this test, approximately 
one hundred and fifty subjects, mainly 
undergraduates from Boston University 
and the University of New Hampshire 


(where the data gathering is under the 
direction of Owen Dirgin, Instructor 
there and Ph.D. student in Sociology at 
Boston University) were divided into 
three categories—high anti-semitism, 
low anti-semitism, and a mixed group 
containing neutrals, indifferents, etc. 

Following this test and apparently 
unrelated, students were asked to volun- 
teer participation in a “psychological 
experiment.” Groups of five or six 
were assembled and told that “this is 
an experiment in group discussion.” 

The main problem encountered was 
setting up a group situation in which 
each member of the group would 
believe that all of the others were 
unanimous in their opinion. Subjects 
were asked to indicate their opinions 
by writing notes which would be trans- 
mitted to the other persons present. 
Standard sets of notes were then 
secretly substituted for those written by 
the subjects in the experiments. The 
feeling-tone of one set of notes was 
dominantly pro-semitic, of the other, 
antisemitic. Thus a measure of con- 
trol was achieved over the content of 
the communications at a sacrifice of 
similarity to “real life.” 

Topics used for discussion were con- 
cerned with attitude toward Jews and 
were deliberately ambiguous semanti- 
cally, giving much leeway for open 
differences. Each subject was given a 
topic and asked to record his opinion 
briefly. In the second round, topics were 
presumably swapped around, and each 
person received a discussion topic with 
one note assumed to be from another 
person in the discussion group. In the 
third round, each person had a new 
topic and two notes, and so on until he 
had discussed six topics and learned 
how the rest of the “group” felt. A 
cumulative effect of the amount of pro- 
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or anti-semitism expressed in the notes 
was expected as information about the 
rest of the group increased. 


The major hypothesis being tested 
was that the direction—favorable or 
unfavorable—of opinion expressed 
toward a minority is influenced by the 
information a person has about the 
opinions of the rest of the discussion 
group. More specifically, the favorabil- 
ity or unfavorability of opinions 
expressed toward a minority will vary 
directly as the remainder of the group 
is perceived as being favorable or un- 
favorable. Communication behavior 
of the person is as much formed, 
directed, and controlled by perception 
of the other person’s views as physical 
behavior is controlled by perception of 
the external environment. 

Analysis will also be aimed at 
uncovering the effects on the person’s 
communication behavior of perceiving 
others as opposed to his own opinion. 
Restraints on communication which 
take the form of reducing the amount 
communicated, assuming indifference 
to the discussion topics, aggressive 
behavior toward the remainder of the 
group, are expected. Another focus 
will be differences in behavior of pro- 
semitic, anti-semitic, and the mixed 
category under the experimental con- 
ditions. Questions of interest here are: 
Does the group of anti’s tend to shift 
with group opinion more or less than 
the pro’s? Are the mixed group more 
or less susceptible to group uniform- 
ity than those with more extreme 
opinions? 

This experiment represents a shift 
in focus of social psychological research 
concerned with the underlying, more 
enduring attitudes of people to the 
relatively shifting momentary opinions 
they may express. Why deal with so 
ephemeral a topic? Recent research 
has strongly indicated that attitudes of 
most people toward minorities are 
formed, not through direct experience 
with minority groups, but by contact 
with people who express opinions about 


minority groups. 
“climate of opinion” seems to be a 
determinant of the more long-lasting 
attitudes developed. Thus we need to 
know more about these “opinion cli- 
mates” and their influence. 

Mr. Schlesinger was graduated from 
the Boston University College of Busi- 
ness Administration, Department of 
Journalism, in 1943. He served in the 
Army Air Force until 1946. His M.A. 
he received from the Boston University 
Graduate School in 1948. 


In other words, the 


PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. David Cox, a graduate of Morn- 
ingside College, Sioux City, lowa 
(B.A., 1946), and of Boston Unwersity 
School of Theology (S.T.B., 1949), is 
now a candidate for the Ph.D. degree 
in philosophy. Hts field of specializa- 
tion 1s social philosophy. Under the 
guidance of Professors Edgar S. Bright- 
man and John Lavely, Mr. Cox is now 
writing a dissertation on Karl Marx’s 
philosophy of value. 

Mr. Cox’s interest in the problem of 
value grows from an important recent 
development in philosophy. That 
development is the rise of general 
theory of value as a distinct field of 
philosophic inquiry. Students of value 
theory seek to discover the general con- 
cepts that lie at the basis of all thought 
about ethical, religious, aesthetic, and 
other types of value. The student of 
value has special interest in such ques- 
tions as the definition of value, valid 
criteria of value, types of value, and the 
nature of the ultimate good. Mr. Cox’s 
is an historical investigation, which 
seeks to discover the answers to value 
problems offered by the thought of 
Karl Marx. 

Marx was copectally interested in 
ethical, economic, social, and political 

values. It is Mr. Cox’s aim to discover 
the fundamental principles that lay 
behind Marx’s conclusions about value, 
as well as to describe the conclusions 
themselves. In general, the problem 
of the dissertation is to discover what 
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Marx considered to be worthwhile and 
why. 

A number of influences led to the 
selection of Mr. Cox’s subject. A strong 
external influence was the contem- 
porary social significance of Marx’s 
thought. Karl Marx has become a 
great social issue. Few great thinkers 
have become the subject of such heated 
controversy as has Marx. In the midst 
of this controversy, the threads of 
Marx’s own thoughts are often lost, 
both by his friends and his foes. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, for the 
serious student to investigate the pri- 
mary sources themselves in order to 
understand what Marx really stood for 
and thought. 

More distinctly theoretical considera- 
tions, however, really led to this study. 
Marx has had a tremendous influence 
upon present day naturalistic philoso- 
phy. His thought was one of the 
influences that led to the modern 
dependence upon science for answers 
to questions traditionally answered by 
philosophy. Marx’s thought was an at- 
tack upon traditional philesophy and, 
especially, traditional ethical theories. 
This attack bears study. 

The subject matter of Mr. Cox’s 
study is primarily the literary produc- 
tion of Marx himself. Marx was a 
prolific writer, and the total of his work 
runs into many volumes. Most signif- 
cant among his writings, for the pur- 
pose of this dissertation, are The Ger- 
man Ideology, The Poverty of Philoso- 
phy, the “Theses on Feuerbach,” the 
Communist Manifesto, Capital, and the 
Marx correspondence. The German 
Ideology and the Manifesto were, of 
course, written in collaboration with 
Engels. 

Study of Marx is complicated by tex- 
tual problems. Dependable editions of 
Marx’s writings, which were penned 
variously in French, English, and Ger- 
man, are difficult to obtain. Moreover, 
it is not always certain which texts, 
purportedly written by Marx, are gen- 
uine. Some writings that bear Marx’s 


name, such as Revolution and Counter 
Revolution, were surely written by 
Engels. Moreover, many editions of 
Marx’s work bear indications of politi- 
cal editing. 

Certain basic questions have emerged 
from Mr. Cox’s investigations. First is 
the question of method. Marx intended 
to ground his philosophy on scientific, 
descriptive, historical analysis. As such, 
it tended to be neutral on the question 
of values, taking the position that the 
task of science is to describe, rather 
than to make value judgments. The 
problem of choice is solved through 
knowledge of the facts. 

A second question is the nature and 
worth of man. In Marx’s thought 
human welfare is taken as a basic 
criterion of value. A society that 
enhances human welfare is good; one 
that is “prodigal with human life” is 
bad. The problem that remains, of 
course, is what constitutes human wel- 
fare. 

Another basic question is freedom. 
Marx makes freedom one of the abso- 
lute conditions of value, but his view 
of freedom is vastly different from 
views common in Western thought. 
Marx’s thought is distinctive, also, in 
dealing with the question of tactics, or 
means to social ends. Many feel that 
Marx’s espousal of violence and duplic- 
ity compromises his concern for human 
welfare and values. Finally, there is 
the very basic question of the relation 
of the individual to the social order. 

The essential question, of course, is 
that of defining the concept of value, 
or the good. Marx’s theory appears to 
be essentially pragmatic. Value is the 
fulfilment of human purposes through 
free, intelligent action. Purpose, activ- 
ity, consciousness, and freedom are 
basic categories in Marx’s philosophy of 
value. 

Mr. Cox’s investigation is not yet 
completed, and, therefore, all statements 
about problems and conclusions made 
at the present stage of the inquiry must 
be regarded as tentative. 
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The Scholar and Micro-reproductions 


Rosert E. Moopy 


Professor of History 
Director of University Libraries and Museums 


The facilities for microfilming schol- 
arly materials have expanded so rapidly 
in the last decade that not everyone is 
aware of the ease with which one may 
get microfilms of rare books, news- 
papers, periodical files, and separate 
articles from nearly all the great re- 
search libraries in this country and 
from many of those abroad. Most such 
libraries possess their own photographic 
equipment, and those which do not 
will commonly arrange to have such 
work done by reliable commercial 
concerns. 

The problems in connection with 
the use of microfilm that are of general 
interest are: the determination of the 
whereabouts of the desired material, 
the procedure for obtaining it, and the 
facilities for using it either in a con- 
venient library or in one’s own study. 

Research scholars are aware, of 
course, of the great number of biblio- 
graphic tools both of general character 
and of specialized nature. The Refer- 
ence Departments of every college and 
university library are giving increasing 
emphasis to collecting the bibliogra- 
phies, catalogs, and lists that will enable 
them to locate not only printed works 
but also manuscript materials of all 
sorts. Through such means, it is not 
a difficult matter to locate copies of 
most printed items that the scholar 
may wish to use. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that among the most commonly 
useful are the great Catalog of the 
Printed Cards of the Library of Con- 
gress, Gregory’s Union List of Serials, 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture’s List of Periodicals Cur- 


rently Received. The most recent at- 
tempt to list all the bibliographies avail- 
able is R. B. Downs’ American Library 
Resources. 

Getting microfilm copies of specific 
pages in books or articles in journals is 
neither difficult nor expensive. They 
can be obtained from the Library of 
Congress at the cost of one dollar for 
fifty pages or less, or at a cost of fifty 
cents for fifty pages or less from the 
Department of Agriculture. Micro- 
films of articles in medical journals not 
obtainable locally may be obtained free 
of charge from the Army Medical 
Library. Much such material may be 
obtained locally at small cost. 

The Union List of Microfilms is the 
most recent compilation of films already 
available. It is kept up to date in 
appendices to the weekly Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin. ‘The 
Library of Congress also maintains a 
clearing house for information about 
microfilming projects. Microfilm Ab- 
stracts, (since Jan., 1952, Dissertation 
Abstracts), lists dissertations which are 
available from University Microfilms of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. Universities, 
such as the University of Chicago, 
which regularly microfilm dissertations, 
publish their own lists. There are a 
great many newspaper filming projects. 
A substantially complete list of files 
available up to the time of its publica- 
tion is the Union List of Newspapers 
on Microfilm. This is also kept up to 
date in the Library of Congress Infor- 
mation Bulletin mentioned above. 

Another process for the reproduction 
of printed material is the microcard. 
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When there is a demand for twenty- 
five or more copies of a single item, 
microcards are commonly used. Several 
groups are issuing books and periodi- 
cals on microcards. The Microcard 
Corporation of Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, is the clearing house for most of 
these projects. Peter Smith of New 
York specializes in putting out-of-print 
books on microcards. Lists of titles 
of volumes available in this form have 
been issued. 

Of considerable interest is the fact 
that one may now subscribe to micro- 
card editions of several periodicals. A 
library may carry its subscription in the 
usual form and keep issues unbound 
for use up to three years. After three 
years, when the major portion of the 
active use of the volumes will have 
been made, instead of binding volumes 
as has been customary, the library will 
use microcards as the back file. These 
will cost substantially less than binding 
and storing the originals. 

Still another process is microprint. 
For considerable editions microprint is 
cheaper than either microfilm or micro- 
card. Among the materials available 


in this form are such famous bibliog- 
raphies as Sabin’s Dictionary and 
Evans’ American Bibliography. Other 
items in process of publication on 
microprint are an extensive series of 
early English and American plays, the 
British Sessional Papers, and the New 
York Times. Mr. Albert Boni, of New 
York and Chester, Vermont, the Presi- 
dent of the Readex Microprint Corpora- 
tion, is active in promoting projects for 
which this process has special qualifi- 
cations. 

The Chenery Library has machines 
for the reading of materials of all three 
types. To date there is no single read- 
ing machine which is suitable for all. 
Strip film may be mounted on cards 
and read with the microcard reader, 
but most American film comes in rolls. 
The Chenery Library also has scholarly 
materials of all three types. All of it 
has been of value to individual faculty 
members or students. It is also avail- 
able for instructional purposes, and in 
view of the rapid increase of the use 
of these devices by scholars, every 
graduate student ought to be familiar 
with them. 
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